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Editorial 


T.J. Roberts 

The last time | met TUR was during the Centenary celebrations of 
the Bombay Natural History Society. | was Chairing a Session 
and Roberts, one of the 25 speakers, allotted 7 minutes each 
was the only one to keep to the time limit. He is of course well 
known as the author of the Birds of Pakistan, whose price has 
kept it beyond my reach. | have been wanting to get in touch with 
him for a long time, but it is only recently that | found his address 
through his article in the Journal of the BNHS. You will enjoy and 
admire his piece on Raptors in this issue, and | look forward to 
more such in the days to come. 


T.E. Waterfield (1905-2001) 

T.E.W may be an unfamiliar name for our readers, but Thomas 
Gay as he was subsequently known, will be remembered for the 
delightful articles which he wrote for our Newsletter. Between 1967 
and 1995 the NL had 27 contributions from him, and | intend to 
reprint a few of them again for the benefit of our readers. His very 
first contribution on “An Evening at Pashan Lake, Poona’ is 
reproduced before the Correspondence section. 


Thomas Gay joined the Indian Civil Service in July 1928. During 
the probationary year of training for the ICS in London, “He was 
fascinated by classes in Sanskrit and Indian History ... the classes 
in Marathi were badly taught and Tom barely scraped through 
the Passing Out Examination”. Tom was posted to Satara in 
October 1933, as Personal Assistant to the Collector..“The 
Collector was a Muslim whom Tom described as one of the finest 
gentlemen he ever met, — a man of courteous manner, thoughtful 
and with a delightful sense of humour.” The Collector was Hamid 
Ali — brother of Salim Alli. 


Tom’s son Hugh Waterfield has recently sent me two handwritten 
note books of his father entitled Indian Nature Diary Vol 1 and 2. 
This is quite a treasure as it contains excellent accounts of the 
bird life and the natural scene generally of the Old Bombay 
Province, particularly of the Satara and Poona areas, which Tom 
loved very dearly. After retirement Tom decided to live in Poona 
in a remarkably non-opulent fashion for an ICS officer, and 
endeared himself to the local community by bringing up a number 
of Maharastrian girls, educating them, guiding them through their 
difficult adolescent years and then finding suitable husbands for 
them. 


| will reproduce some portions of Tom’s Nature Diaries in our 
Newsletter. Much of it makes painful reading today, as showing 
up how much of our splendid natural wealth we have lost in the 
past 70 years. 


Species and Sub-species 

In the past few issues of our Newsletter there has been some 
discussion about the need to look carefully at the features and 
habits of every bird to decide whether it deserved to be classified 
as a Sub-species and not clubbed with the general species 
prevalent in the area. Bharat Bhushan wrote about Mahratta myna, 
and Prakash Gole referred to larks and pipits of the dry hillsides 
of Pune. 


In this connection | came across an interesting point of view in 
T C Jerdon’s, The Birds of India, Vol. 1 page 154. In Jerdon’s 
time swallows and swifts belonged to the same Family, the 
Hirundinidae, while today you will see from our Newsletter Vol 43 
No. 3 (Edited by Aasheesh Pittie) that the swallows are in the 
Hirundidae Family and the swifts have been shifted to Apodidae. 
Listen to what Jerdon has to say: 


The swallows and swifts are well known and familiar birds many 
of which habitually associate in vast flocks and several perform 
periodical migrations to the north during summer to breed, 
returning in winter to warmer regions. They live almost entirely 
on insects which they capture in the air, and for this purpose their 
mouth is enormously wide though their bill is small. Some 
naturalists...separate these two families, not allowing any affinity 
between them chiefly on anatomical grounds placing the swifts 
next to the humming birds....a host of others do not allow these 
anatomical points... to weigh against the general conformity of 
external structure and appearance, and | must say, | cordially 
agree with these ...... Kemp too has some strong remarks on 
this subject. To separate, says he, the Cypselidae from the 
Hirundinidae cannot enter the mind of anyone whom scholarship 
has not deprived of all sense of natural order”. These are strong 
words against excessive scholarship and in favour of 
commonsense. Comments on this will be welcome. 


Note : All subscriptions & related correspondence should be sent only to the Publisher and not to the Editor. 
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The probimes of hybridization 

The Independent (London) of 2nd March, 2003 reported that 
Ministerial sanction had been received for the culling of the total 
population of ruddy ducks (Oxyura jamaicensis) estimated to be 
about 5000 in the UK. These birds were originally brought over 
to England by Sir Peter Scott and established at the Slimbridge 
Wildfowl Trust. They are beautiful birds chestnut except for 
conspicuous white cheeks and a dark cap. | see from A Field 
Guide to Western Birds by Roger Tory Peterson that the birds 
“cannot walk on land”. 


According to the report in the Independent, RSPB insists that the 
total culling of these birds is necessary because in winter in Britain 
“they join other tourists in flying south to Spain where the 
native population of rare white-headed ducks is only too keen to 
mate with them. The hybrid offspring of these illicit unions are 
flourishing, while fewer and fewer pure-blood white headed ducks 
are being born, threatening the survival of the species” 


The problems created by exotics seem to be beyond solution. | 
recall a meeting of the Ecology Commission of the IUCN where 
no definite resolution could be framed about the advantages or 
disadvantages of introducing exotics into a country. The views 
were too varied and contradictory for being sythesized. | remember 
M Krishnan saying low lucky India was that we have not 
deliberately introduced animals and birds from abroad, though 
we are paying the price for exotic floral introductions. 
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| asked Peter Jackson for his opinion on the RSPB initiative and 
he replied : 


Hybridisation is a widespread problem, far from limited to that of 
ruddy ducks and white-headed ducks in Europe. For instance, 
the cat species Felis silvestris (the European, African and Asiatic 
wildcats) interbreed with domestic cats, threatening the purity of 
the wildcats. This is not surprising because the domestic cat is 
considered to have evolved from the African wildcat after it was 
domesticated by the Ancient Egyptians. Although there is no 
evidence of it ever happening in the wild, lions, tigers and leopards 
have been interbred in zoos, showing that there is a close genetic 
relationship. There is even a case of a hybrid African-Asian 
elephant, born in 1978 in a British zoo, although the two species 
are taxonomically listed in different genera. 


Culling is always a problem for those of us who value wild species, 
but we sometimes have to accept culls when it is clearly for the 
overall benefit of a threatened species. This seems to be case of 
the white-headed duck. As usual we humans are responsible for 
creating the problem by introducing the ruddy duck to Europe, 
albeit with the best intentions. 


That’s a bit long for a last minute addition to your comments, but 
| felt it necessary to view the ruddy duck issue as part of a broad 
picture. 


During the 1970's | was based in Karachi, a sprawling metropolis, 
then estimated to accommodate over twelve million people, with 
consequent horrific congestion, creating many environmental and 
public health problems. Yet, because its hinterland consists largely 
of arid limestone escarpments, and lack of nearby cultivation or 
settlements, it is still possible to visit a variety of relatively 
unspoiled habitats within a day’s outing from the inner city. 


At that time | only knew of two other keen ornithologists with whom 
we regularly went out on our single weekend free day. Our routine 
was to drive north along the old highway, in my long wheelbase 
Land Rover, accompanied by our three spouses, who were not 
in themselves keen birdwatchers, but did enjoy being in the 
countryside, and sharing a picnic lunch together. 


In the winter season, southern Sind Province is visited by a huge 
number of Palaearctic birds; some short distance migrants from 
the mountains of Balochistan to the west, others from more distant 
lands in central Asia. To add to our enjoyment one of our happy 
group would be chosen as detailed bird recorder. We soon 
realised that among a host of waders and passerines, we could 
also encounter up to 22 or even 23 different species of raptors in 
a single day, and this became a sort of competition. Reading 
from an old diary, | will recount one such typical day on November 
23°, 1979. 


As we drove north leaving the suburbs of Karachi, we passed the 
municipal slaughter house and adjacent buffalo dairy farms. Here 
we stopped to look for vultures, but only encountered six 
disconsolate looking white backed vultures on the ground, with 
more than fifty black kites wheeling around overhead. 


A few more kilometres along the open road we saw our first black 
shouldered kite perched on the telephone wires which run parallel 
to the road. A little further along a white eyed buzzard eagle also 
sitting on a telephone pole. Reaching a crest in the hilly country 
our road was intersected by tall power pylons, which then run 
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parallel to the road, where we always encountered some Aquila 
eagles. This time we were lucky to be able to stop and watch at 
close range an adult imperial eagle perched on one of the cross 
bars of a pylon, the hackles of its nape and crown more creamy 
white than the buffy yellow of a golden eagle, and at least two 
wholly white feathers, like epaulettes on the top of its mantle. As 
we descended to a small village adjacent to an old tributary 
channel of the Indus delta, we again recorded 5 or 6 black kites, 
and besides the usual white breasted kingfisher, and 
greenshanks, we got rather distant views of a long legged buzzard, 
the rufous carpal patches under its wings, and pale unbarred 
chestnut tail making this particular specimen easy to identify. 
Passing between rice stubbles in more open flatter country, we 
soon encountered our first female marsh harrier, and a second 
hovering black shouldered kite. The countryside then deteriorated 
to salt encrusted Tamarisk dotted waste land, but the 
accompanying line of telephone poles gave us the occasional 
southern grey shrike (Lanius meridionalis), and white throated 
kingfisher by a borrow pit, and also another white eyed buzzard, 
and another soaring long legged buzzard. 


Before reaching the small town of Thatta, we took a short diversion 
to the west along a road which passed close to Hadiero Lake, a 
brackish lake nestled between bare stony hills. Along this road 
there were smaller concrete power poles and we always 
encountered short toed eagles on this stretch. Sure enough we 
saw two perched on different poles, close to the road. With their 
fierce golden irides, and bold grey barring on their snowy white 
flanks, this eagle has always been one of my favourite birds. 
Diverting along a bumpy track to the lake , which was usually 
disturbed by professional fishing boats, we knew that we would 
see more raptors. Fist we searched the lake margins and inlets, 
and were able to watch two hunting ospreys, and a circling greater 
spotted eagle, accompanied, surprisingly, by a circling common 
kestrel. Further away there was a large group of vultures, also 
sailing around on a thermal, to which we soon turned our attention. 
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Besides about eight griffon vultures, there were two white Backed 
Vultures, easily distinguished by the contrasting whiter under wing 
coverts, and a slightly larger much darker cinerous vulture. On 
our return towards Thatta town we saw our first steppe eagle 
perched on one of the concrete power poles, this was a sub- 
adult bird with pale creamy wing bars to the secondary and tertial 
wing coverts, the long yellow line of its gape extending to the 
back of its eye. The short toed eagles had by this time 
disappeared. 


Just before we reached the hill which lay south of the town, we 
again stopped to search another circling group of vultures. Again 
a mixed group of griffon vultures, white backed vultures, and some 
confusing immature white backed which did not show the 
contrasting white and dark slaty underwing pattern were seen. 
Such warm thermals are always a good area to spot birds of 
prey, and one of our party exclaimed that there were two eagles 
nearby, easily spotted because of their comparatively longer tail 
and head when compared with the vultures. One of these eagles, 
because of its paler creamy under parts we felt sure was a tawny 
eagle, whereas the other could have been a dark phase tawny or 
a steppe eagle (Recently, by DNA comparison and other 
morphological characteristics, separated into two full species). 
At this distance no honest birder would be definite in distinguishing 
between the two. 


Passing through Thatta town we forked eastwards to cross the 
Indus River over a modern concrete bridge. Adjacent to both 
banks the ground was covered with Salvadora persica and Acacia 
senegal bushes, with here and there a taller Shisham (Dalbergia) 
or Ficus tree. We soon spotted another white backed buzzard, 
and a shikra or Indian sparrow hawk, flying up to a taller tree with 
something in its talons. The tall power pylons also cross the river 
alongside the bridge, and on the far bank the first pylon carries 
the huge stick nest of a pair of Pallas’s fish eagles. Luckily both 
the parent birds were perched above the nest on one of the shorter 
cross bars. Sadly even in the 1970’s these magnificent eagles 
were becoming much scarcer. Before we reached the small town 
of Sujawal, we got good views of a crested honey buzzard, 
perched in a tree. Its rather narrow greyish head and boldly barred 
tail typical of an adult bird. Like the yellow-rumped honeyguide, 
this strange bird is capable of digesting beeswax as well as their 
larvae. In the town we branched southwards towards the coast in 
much flatter lusher green countryside, with rice paddies on 
both sides, and earth embankments covered with cane grass 
(Saccharum munja), their silvery flowering plumes adding colour 
to the scene. Here we were on the look out for harriers, and did 
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not expect to be so lucky as to be able to watch another short 
toed eagle capturing something on the ground. It hovered clumsily 
above its quarry before plunging down and seizing it in its talons. 
We could not make out whether it was a snake or a juvenile 
monitor lizard, as we could only see a lashing tail between its 
legs. A little later, as it was already two o’clock, our less 
enthusiastic birders insisted we stop for our picnic, and we chose 
the tree lined bank of a small irrigation canal, where we could 
watch several pheasant tailed jacanas in winter plumage, foraging 
below the canal embankment. It was during our picnic that we 
had another lucky sighting, as a red headed merlin or turumtee 
flew into a nearby tree. Proceeding further south we soon saw 
our first male pallid harrier, as this species is the commonest 
winter visitor amongst the Harriers. Further down the road we 
encountered two more female white rumped harriers which we 
took to be pallid harriers, and several more female marsh harriers, 
but no more males. 


Retracing our route back to Karachi we did not bother to count 
the white eyed buzzards and black shouldered kites alongside 
the road as they might have been the same individuals, but we 
did record carefully two more long legged buzzards, and an all 
dark, tail-barred buzzard, which was a typical steppe buzzard 
(Buteo buteo vulpinus) for this area. Beyond a railway level 
crossing near Karachi we stopped to count the number of 
Egyptian Vultures at a_ traditional communal winter roost on 
power pylons. On this day we were able to count 28 birds with a 
good number of darker immatures, evidence of a fairly healthy 
breeding population. By this time the evening sky was turning 
sulphurous yellow and we were excitedly totalling up our raptor 
count, 23 species, despite the fact that we had failed to see any 
booted eagles, winter visitors from Balochistan, nor any bonellis 
eagles, also resident in the area. 


Here is a summary of our actual count taken from my diary, with 
numbers estimated in brackets. 

1. Pandion haliaetus (4), 2..Haliaeetus leucoryphus, (2),3..Elanus 
caeruleus (3), 4.Milvus migrans (100+), 5.Haliastur indus (5), 
6. Gyps fulvus (15+),7. Gyps bengalensis(8),8. Aegypius 
monachus(1),9..Neophron percnopterus,(28), 10.Circaetus 
gallicus,(3),11.Circus aeruginosus, (16+), 12.Circus 
macrourus,(3),13. Accipiter badius,(1),14.  Pernis 
ptilorhyncus,(1),15.Butastur teesa,(8+),16.Buteo buteo vulpinus 
(1),17.Buteo rufinus,(4),18. Aquila clanga, (2),19..Aquila rapax, 
(2?),20..Aquila nipalensis,(1),21.Aquila heliaca,(1),22.Falco 
tinnunculus, (1),23. Falco chequera, (1), 


Tadoba-Andhari Tiger Reserve (TTR): After the Nagpur tiger 
mela, we decided to drive down to TTR in the cover of darkness, 
as | wanted to catch the jungle drama at the break of dawn. 
Moreover, in a couple of days, we were to have our next tiger 
mela-cum-rally at Chandrapur, a town situated about 45 km. from 
TTR. 


Tadoba was very pleasant during February, as winter had not yet 
paved way for the infamous summer, which generally threatens 
to burn everything in its path (The mean maximum and minimum 
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temperatures at TTR in summer are about 46 and 24°C 
respectively. The minimum temperature recorded in winter 
however is 3°C. With the onset of the south-west monsoon by 
about the middle of June, the temperature decreases appreciably 
and the weather becomes more pleasant). 


The total area under the TTR is 625 sq. km. It was formed in 
1995 by clubbing together the Tadoba National Park with an area 
116 sq. km. (notified in 1955) and Andhari Sanctuary with an 
area of 509 sq. km (notified in 1986). As per the Wildlife Protection 
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Act 1972, out of 41 species of mammals recorded in this area, 
10 species of mammals have an endangered status. These are 
tiger, leopard, rusty-spotted cat, leopard cat, sloth bear, ratel, 
gaur, four-horned antelope, Indian mouse deer and Indian 
pangolin. In addition to this, TTR boasts of approximately 200 
species of birds and 74 species of butterflies. The land vegetation 
belongs to southern tropical dry deciduous type having Tectona 
grandis as the dominant species. Some of the other important 
tree species found within the protected area are Terminalia 
tomentosa, Madhuca indica, Dalbergia latifolia, Dalbergia sissoo, 
Schleichera oleosa, Tamarindus indica, Boswellia serrata, 
Gmelina arborea, Ficus benghalensis, Bombax ceiba, Crataeva 
nurvala, Aegle marmelos, Terminalia arjuna, Albizzia lebbek, 
Pterocarpus marsupium, Terminalia bellirica, Diospyros 
melanoxylon and Dendrocalamus strictus. 


Majority of the area is under thick forest cover (density = 0.4) 
with dense undergrowth of bamboo. The woodland is about 87% 
of the protected area. Grasslands are in small patches distributed 
over the entire protected area. Evergreen vegetation (Syzigium 
cuminii, Mangifera indica, Terminalia arjuna) is found along the 
perennial streams and rivers. The major wetlands within the 
protected area are Tadoba and Kolsa lakes and Andhari river. 
Other habitats consisting of cliffs, caves and streambeds also 
provide sanctuary to various wild animals. 


The local people in and around the Tadoba Andhari Tiger Reserve 
are mostly tribals belonging to the Gond community. The local 
language used is Marathi and Gondi. These people are mainly 
dependent for their day-to-day needs such as firewood, timber, 
grass etc. on the forest. There are a total of 53 villages with an 
approximate human population of 37,000 and a cattle population 
of 39,500 along the tiger reserve’s periphery. Six villages are 
actually situated inside the TTR. They are Navegaon, Rantalodhi, 
Botezari, Kolsa, Palasgaon and Jamni. However, they are 
scheduled for relocation and rehabilitation outside the Protected 
Area in near future. 


Some of the interesting birding moments that are worth sharing 
involved Savanna nightjar (large number of these birds came on 
the roads after sunset and flew off only when the vehicle was 
about to run over them), crested treeswift (at least six birds were 
regularly seen circling the sky above the Pander Paoniwaterhole; 
from far they resemble plum-headed parakeets but are easy to 
recognize due to their discontinuous wing-flapping and also their 
circling habit), changeable hawk eagle (at least five sightings; 
one bird was seen at the edge of a waterhole for almost 15 minutes 
at 1600 hr., after making sure that there was no predator around, 
it stepped into the water for a refreshing bath), white-eyed buzzard 
(frequently sighted; close to the ground due to its penchant for 
insects), small button quail (habituated to crouching at the slightest 
sound of a vehicle), waterfowl (surprisingly, except at Pangadi 
waterhole, ducks were not sighted anywhere; this could be due 
to the low level of disturbance at this water body, which is about 
10 kilometers from the Kolsa guesthouse towards the Pangadi 
park gate), lesser adjutant (a solitary bird was seen at Pangadi 
waterhole along with a few Asian openbills). 


TTR is blessed with an exceedingly devoted field staff. Due to 
the concerted efforts of these dedicated people, many low budget 
but effective water-harvesting sites have been developed across 
the streams of the reserve. This has not only improved the prey- 
base of the park but also provided sanctuary to a plethora of bird 
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species. There is no doubt in my mind that within half a decade 
TTR will emerge as one of the best tiger reserves in India. 


Bandhavgarh Tiger Reserve (BTR): Bandhavgarh (23° 30' to 
23° 46' N and 80° 11' and 80° 36' E) lies within the north-eastern 
quadrant of the state of Madhya Pradesh, along the northern 
flanks of the eastern Satpura range. The landscape is mainly 
hilly interspersed with extensive low-lying areas. The hills run in 
a roughly east-west direction with spurs radiating to the north 
and south. Dominating the whole expanse is the solid, symmetrical 
bulk of the Bandhavgarh plateau. Its steep forested slopes sweep 
up from the base to culminate in sheer, slab-faced cliffs 374 m 
above the forest floor. The mean altitude is between 440 m and 
810 m above MSL, with the village Tala and fort being the lowest 
and highest points respectively. Over 20 spring-fed streams either 
rise or flow through the park. Of these the largest are Umrar (which 
forms the western boundary), the Johilla (which forms the eastern 
boundary) and the Janadh. Within Tala range the Charanganga, 
Damnar, Banbai, Amba Nala and Adhyari Jhiriya are important. 
All these streams eventually flow into the Son which is an 
important southern tributary of the Ganga and which draws 
Bandhavgarh into the embrace of the Gangetic basin. The 
monsoon lasts from mid -June to end-September. Average rainfall 
is 1170 mm most of which falls during monsoon with some rain in 
November, January and February. 


BTR lies within the moist tropical (deciduous) vegetation zone, 
part of the great sweep of Sal forest that once stretched from the 
foothills of the Himalayas through Orissa, eastern and central 
Madhya Pradesh, south to Bastar. The forest is dominated by 
Sal Shorea robusta and bamboo Dendrocalamus strictus. 
Wherever the soil retains adequate moisture, abundant Sal is 
found, often draped in massive Spatholobus roxburghiilianas. |n 
drier areas, often on north-facing slopes of hills, Sal and Bamboo 
are found, merging into mixed forest. Where the soil is dry, the 
vegetation becomes dry mixed, turning scrub-like wherever the 
rock comes close to the surface. Along stream banks is found a 
moist, riverine habitat and, wherever the streams are sheltered 
from excessive direct sunlight by hills, the vegetation becomes 
lush. 


BTR is famous for its bold tigers and even bolder tiger shows. 
However, it harbors a fairly prolific birdlife, which deserves greater 
attention than has been accorded to it. The many sightings of the 
reportedly evanescent species of vultures namely the long-billed, 
white-rumped and Egyptian highlight this fact. Some of the other 
interesting sightings involved common rosefinch (massive flocks 
of over 300-400 individuals returning to their roosts in the tall 
grass beds in the evening), crested serpent eagle (many 
encounters with both the juvenile and adult birds along the 
rivulets), brown fish owl (on a fig tree, looking inquisitively towards 
the fleet of vehicles racing noisily along the dirt tracks), Indian 
roller (males were enticing their mates with a mouthful of insects 
just before mating; many mating pairs were seen during the stay), 
blue-bearded bee-eater (a pair was regularly seen resting in a 
tree just outside the reserve), lesser adjutant storks (three pairs 
seen near wetlands at separate locations; the elegant gait of these 
giants is still fresh in the mind), woolly-necked storks (a pair was 
seen pecking at insects along the dirt tracks at the same spot 
during three separate visits). 


BTR is by far the most disturbed tiger reserve due to its unruly 
tourist traffic. In the three days that | spent at the reserve, almost 
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all the forest rules were repeatedly broken by tiger-hungry tourists. 
Some of the shocking sights are as follows: a) Vehicles raced 
along the dirt tracks at speeds of over 50 km/hr. b) People were 
allowed to get down of the vehicle to urinate at places of their 
choice and also to shift from one vehicle. c) The guides whistled 
loudly to call other vehicles as soon as a tiger or a sloth bear was 
spotted. d) There was no fixed route given to any vehicle; once, 
at least 40 vehicles were seen around a hapless tiger! e) Tourists 
were allowed to climb on roofs of their vehicles to see wildlife 
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f) all kinds of vehicles (Santro, Maruti-800, Zen and open-top 
Fiat were used for animal watching inside the tiger reserve g) 
Birds were completely neglected by guides as the focus of every 
single person is the tiger. In other words, it is extremely difficult to 
watch birds, as neither the driver nor the guide wants to halt fora 
bird. In all 147 species of birds were sighted. Of these, 29 were 
sighted in all the sites while 52 were sighted in only one of them. 


(The list of species is not included due to lack of space. For further 
details please contact. a.anish@lycos.com) 


Birds of Narayanadurga Hill 


ten, THEJASWI S, No. 639, “Sibia House”, 16th“ Cross, ‘B’ Block, Vijayanagar 3rd Stage, Mysore 570 017, Karnataka, India 


Naraya:..durga Hill rises as a splendid domed outcrop from the 
dry plains of eastern Mandya district in southern Karnataka. | 
had only a vague idea about the hill before September 2000, 
being familiar with the famous temple hill of Melkote and the 
nearby Karikallgudda, and had viewed it through telescope from 
the top of the latter hill. In September 2000, a team of trekkers 
from the Youth Hostel, Mysore requested me to accompany them 
on a trek to the hill with an intention of having an introductory 
session in birdwatching in a relatively people-free location. Once 
seen, the hill and its birds beckoned, again and again, resulting 
in seven trips in two years, the last in September 2002, and 
observations of 173 species of birds. | present here a few 
memorable bird vignettes: first impressions and best moments, 
excerpts from my dairy on some of these birding trips. But first a 
preamble on the hill and its surrounding habitats, an essential 
antecedent to any narrative on birds. 


Narayanadurga is a wooded granite hillock with an elevation of 
1110 m above MSL; it is located by the village Rayasamudra c. 
12 km from the nearest town of Krishnarajapet (usually referred 
to locally by the acronym, KR Pet) which lies on the Srirangapatna- 
Bidar state highway 56 km north of Mysore city. The hill forms the 
northern boundary of the Melkote Temple Wildlife Sanctuary 
(12°37'-12°44’N, 76°34'-76°41’E). This sanctuary was designated 
in 1974 to protect 50 sq. km of tropical thorn scrub forest for the 
Wolf (Canis lupus), the Striped Hyaena (Hyaena hyaena) and 
the Blackbuck (Antilope cervicapra). The sanctuary has two other 
hillocks, the Karikallgudda (1127 m) and Melkote betta (970 m) 
and a predominantly rocky landscape. 


The northern foothills of Narayanadurga are clothed by an 
impressive grove of Shorea roxburghii trees, most of which are 
as tall as 15 m! There are two smaller but less wooded hillocks 
adjacent to Narayanadurga to the north. The western foothills 
have excellent scrub of Securinega leucopyrus, Tecoma stans, 
Lantana camara, Canthium parviflorum and Randia tinctoria 
interspersed by trees of Anogeissus latifolia, Wrightia tinctoria, 
Cipadessa baccifera, Plectronia didyma, Terminalia chebula and 
Strychnos potatorum and bordered by dryland fields of ragi 
(Eleusine) and gram. The eastern and southern areas are thick 
native scrub of Anogeissus latifolia, Terminalia chebula, 
Chloroxylon swietenia, Cassia fistula, Santalum album, Toddalia 
asiatica, Securinega leucopyrus, Dichrostachys cinerea, Zizyphus 
oenoplia and Z. jujuba and are characterized by the occasional 
presence of Cycas circinallis, a small gymnosperm tree that has 
the appearance of a stocky date palm. There is a narrow valley 
between the hill and neighbouring hillocks that is thickly wooded 
with trees of Shorea roxburghii, Mallotus philippensis, Grewia 


tiliaefolia, Wrightia tinctoria, several Acacia sp., Gmelina arborea, 
Gardenia gummifera, climbers of Cocculus pendulus and 
Pachygone ovata. A flight of stone steps rise from the entrance 
to this valley and gently slope to a narrow brick doorway through 
large Shorea and Strychnos trees flanked by impossible tangles 
of the straggling soapnut Acacia sinuata (nee coccinea !). The 
stairway stops at the foot of the hill from whence one has to climb 
the steep slopes without any aid. A small fort encircles the hill on 
the top and is accessible with some effort. The hill top has a 
temple devoted to Narayana. The name of the hill Narayanadurga 
has probably been derived from the name of the presiding deity 
of the temple on the top, Narayana and the fort surrounding it, 
durga (= fortification, in Kannada). The hilltop is characterised by 
the presence of trees like Schefflera venulosa, Kydia calycina, 
Ficus sp. and other characteristic hilltop vegetation like the herb 
Didymocarpus tomentosa, the fern Actiniopteris, the orchids 
Vanda tessellata, Luisia teretifoliaand Aerides ringens and lemon 
grass, Cymbopogon and several other grasses. A large, shaded 
perennial pond is located close to the hilltop on the south-eastern 
flanks. A stream flows from the hill for five months in a year 
between July and December and the water is harvested in a well- 
designed network of feeders that fill a small irrigation tank to the 
southern base of the hill. The feeders border the stone stairway 
for most of its short length. Several small caves are present on 
the western face of the hill and are infested with rock bees. A 
largish lake (irrigation tank) is present to the north-east of the hill. 


The general birdlife of Narayanadurga is characteristic of dryland 
scrub forest, but with an overwhelming attraction - the very local 
Yellow-throated Bulbul (Pycnonotus xantholaemus), the 
celebrated YTB. This bird was perhaps the reason that made me 
join a band of hard core trekkers, an ebullient lot | usually avoid 
on any birding trip. On the other hand, they consider birders 
an esoteric lot, and usually avoid us for several reasons; the 
inescapable, indecipherable birding language, the dauntless and 
seemingly meaningless pursuit of flying and flitting creatures, and 
the number of stops and gaps along the route that would be most 
deleterious to any decent time-bound trek! But nothing would 
stand in between me and the bulbul; if the trekkers would take 
me to the hill, | would take it alone from there, or so | thought. 


23. 09. 2000 Narayanadurga hill 


“Arrived at 9.20 AM riding on top of the mini-bus hired at KR Pet 
by the enterprising Shyam Sunder, trek co-ordinator...looming 
close-by was a large hillock reminiscent of those wonderful hills 
by Ramanagara on the way to Bangalore. ..thirteen white-necked 
storks in the wet paddies...the bus passed through the village 
and landed c. 1.5 km before the hill. Stopped for breakfast and 
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the “Youth Hostel Flag-off’ clarion...reached a disturbed area of 
scattered scrub close to the hill after wading through a flooded 
path and fields of a hardy variety of paddy that is said to grow 
under irregular and poor irrigation; a small flock of five red munias, 
three males and a female and seventeen black-headed munias, 
surprising, but possibly explainable by the spread of irrigation 
and the Hemavathi canal nearby...scrub around the hill looked 
very inviting with the possibility of the YTB...good numbers of 
white-browed bulbuls, grey tits, small minivets, sunbirds, lesser 
whitethroats and Blyth’s reed warblers...a rabble of common 
swallows in a fallow field close to the small tank, grey partridges 
calling everywhere...hillside scrub with more than its share of 
Tecoma...a granite stone stairway begins at the foot of the hill, 
flooded by water....” 


“12.30 PM. Hilltop. Clear sky, breathtaking panorama, all 
surrounding hills visible: Melkote, Karikallgudda, Ramanagara 
hills, Kunti betta, Biligirirangan(BR) Hills, the Nilgiris, 
Gopalaswamy betta, the conical, bilaterally symmetrical 
Bettadapura betta, the Madikeri Ghats...only interesting birds 
were two Indian white-backed vultures, a pair of Bonelli’s eagles, 
purple sunbirds, a few paddyfield and tawny pipits, better for 
butterflies...” 


“4.45 PM. Clouds swirling behind the Sindghatta hillock...YTB at 
the end of the stairway??? Three olive-brown, yellow-throated 
birds with mellifluous gurgling call, slightly differing from the white- 
browed in being drawn out longer and also on a much lower pitch 
but birds never shyer...two more spotted by Mohan flying from a 
Plectronia tree to the Tecoma clump...seven more 
birds...appeared very excited and did not settle down easily, they 
were not feeding, nor did they appear to be doing anything else 
except chasing other groups of birds away; is it the expectant 
rain?...a black-headed cuckoo-shrike silhouetted against the 
churning, iron grey sky was some sight...the wind’s picking up 
and clouds rolling strong, rain imminent...Rain crashed on to the 
hill as we sheltered in the primary school at Rayasamudra 2.5 
km away...Gopamma as her wont, got into the pouring rain to 
get back some exotic-looking vegetable, a green-coloured fruit 
of some creeper, strongly reminiscent of a young Caesalpinia 
pod but thicker, fleshier and ovoid, without the sharp bristles but 
with soft ones like those possessed by the follicles of Daemia 
extensa but smaller. | am told it is a relative of the hirekai (gourd) 
and that it makes a very good curry....” 


The first trip was exciting as one hoped it to be. But the yellow- 
throated bulbuls (YTBs) were unyielding in making appearances; 
they chose to play Cheshire cat with me. And when they did 
appear, they did so at a time when the overwhelming opinion 
was to get away to the village and escape a possible cloudburst. 
The birds were in a militant mood to deny us good views and 
went around in small parties, chasing other birds like rosy pastors, 
grey tits and red-vented bulbuls. Everyone appeared to be 
conspiring to keep me away from the bulbuls! The trip ended on 
a very wet note, but | did see large numbers of the YTB, 28 birds 
(if | include my initial figures that did not account for overlapping, 
the number would have been 35), in a span of half-an-hour and 
over a distance of half a kilometre. | had to wait a couple of months 
before the next trip when | got to see the YTB at close range. 


The YTB at Narayanadurga is quite a social bird compared to 
other bulbuls. It is comparable to the red-whiskered that at times 
form large ‘flocks’ of up to thirty birds. The YTB sometimes forms 
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flocks of just under fifteen but is most often seen in threes and 
fours. The white-browed and red-vented bulbuls probably do not 
occur in pure assemblages of this kind. 


The larger but highly mobile flocks are present in the scrub 
surrounding the hill in the post-breeding season, i.e. between 
October and June. Birds in the flock keep in close association 
and have a soft, short gurgle as a contact call. These large flocks 
appear to be ephemeral, often resulting in discordant separation 
of its members. The birds take a long time to regroup but after 
they do, they move around quickly, chasing other birds, both 
predatory ones like the ubiquitous coucal and even harmless ones 
like the babblers and other bulbuls. One such flock on 
peregrination was encountered in scrub away from the hill inside 
the sanctuary indicating a possible seasonal dispersal in small, 
loose flocks. Several isolated sightings of single birds were also 
made from scrub c. 1.5 km away from the hill in dry streambeds 
with overhanging vegetation. | have not come across flocking in 
the YTB in literature. It is therefore difficult to tell whether this is a 
local phenomenon or something more widespread at this juncture. 
But then, so little is Known about the bulbul that there are yet 
many virgin areas in its natural history that remain to be explored. 


Bonelli’s eagle (Hieraaetus fasciatus) is a breeding resident at 
the Melkote Sanctuary but the nest site is usually on a steep 
ledge near the Karikallugudda hill c. 2.5 km away from 
Narayanadurga. In course of daily searches for food during and 
after the nesting season, the pair can be seen often in the areas 
around the sanctuary, including Narayanadurga. The Melkote pair 
has always been observed together, even outside the breeding 
season, an observation neither mentioned in the Handbook 
nor in the excellent Sixty Indian Birds of Dnharmakumarasinhiji 
and K S Lavkumar that has an account of this species. More 
observations would be required in this direction. 


04. 11. 2001 Narayanadurga hill 


“Today's ride was by a state transport bus to KR Pet, then by a 
maxi cab to Hosakote cross and then by tractor to 
Rayasamuadra...| wonder how these farmers manage to snooze 


sunbird observed carrying nesting material, nest of the sunbird 
in construction located; a great flock of over 170 yellow wagtails 
in paddyfields and dry areas bordering the fields...a pair of 
kestrels hunting in the open coconut grove where we were having 
breakfast, the groves around here, as elsewhere, affected by the 
mite infestation...a Sykes’s crested lark carrying nesting material, 
over fifty dusky crag martins near the hills, several coveys of 
rock bush-quails, a male blue rock thrush clambering over the 
steep slopes of the hill, a lone long-billed vulture in overhead 
flight, several booted warblers and Hume’s as well as common 
lesser whitethroats, clear views of a Eurasian wryneck flushed 
from the ground behind the hill (east) but only five YTBs near the 
Stairway and three in scrubs in the front...” 


Sykes’s crested larks (Galerida deva) are known from a wide 
area in central and southern peninsular India from Rajasthan to 
southern Karnataka (Salim Ali and S. Dillon Ripley, 1987, A 
Compact Handbook of the birds of India and Pakistan, p. 334) 
but regular reports today are only from the drier areas on northern 
Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra. The bird seemed to be 
strangely unreported in recent years from Karnataka, a state that 
has the highest area classified as arid land after Rajasthan, and 
suitable habitat is present in most of the eastern ‘bayaluseeme’, 
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the plains (and plateau) area of the state. This lark is apt to be 
confused with the slightly larger Malabar crested lark but has a 
completely brown body, including underparts and a smaller crest 
and shorter ‘legs’, tarsi against the Malabar crested lark’s white 
underparts, longer crest and longer tarsi. Ecologically, the Malabar 
crested is distinct by its preference for moister areas like the 
coastal plains, open areas and grasslands of the wet ‘Malnaad’ 
region and the well-watered plains present immediately to the 
east of the Western Ghats. In Narayanadurga and other parts of 
Melkote Sanctuary and in the surrounding unirrigated areas, the 
Sykes’s can be found with relative ease in open areas. So can it 
be found locally in dry parts of northern and western Mandya, 
Chitradurga, southern Tumkur, eastern Chikmagalur, northern 
Mysore and eastern Hassan districts. It could occur in suitable 
habitats in Bangalore and Kolar districts and also northern Tamil 
Nadu but appears to have eluded birders there so far. 


The same appears to be true of Eurasian wrynecks (Jynx torquilla) 
and rock bush-quails (Perdicula argoondah). A generally 
inconspicuous bird, the wryneck can be easily mistaken for a 
sparrow although it is slightly larger. It has been occasionally 
observed in Mysore city environs, Bandipur National Park, Melkote 
Sanctuary, Arsikere in Hassan district and the sands of Talakad 
on the banks of the Kaveri river in southern Mandya district. But 
as my friend Praveen Jayadevan informs me, the calls of the bird 
are quite distinct and frequently uttered and can be useful in 
picking them out in the field. The rock bush-quail is not uncommon 
all over central and southern Karnataka in suitable habitat. The 
common complaint about difficulty in identification is usually the 
time that the quails allow for observation before scurrying away. 
This is easily eliminated if our birders concentrate on the bird 
rather than the call. Also, quails can be confiding once favourite 
feeding areas of coveys are located and a good observation post 
determined. 


13. 05. 2002 Narayanadurga hill 


“....a pair of mottled wood owls flushed from a large, thickly 
foliaged Amte (Spondias mangifera) tree to the north-east of 
Narayanadurga. Indian treepies, not uncommon; a solitary 
changeable hawk-eagle; the occasional painted spurfowl; peafowl 
aplenty; a lovely adult male paradise flycatcher...a nest of the 
jungle nightjar with two lovely eggs under incubation, the nest 
was located in the drooping umbrella shade of a small Zizyphus 
tree, on what appeared to be a defined but rarely frequented 
path, covered at most places by fallen leaves...a pair of river 
terns nesting on the lake shore, two well-camouflaged eggs in a 
small, shallow depression in the mud just sufficient to 
accommodate the eggs, in a squeeze!....” 


The nightjar was accidentally spotted by Dinesh while observing 
a warbler and he drew our attention to the bird, apparently asleep 
on the ground. The bird was head-on to us and with eyes shut. It 
seemed at the time, and has every time when | see a nightjar, 
that there are few birds that can outdo the nightjar in blending 
with natural obscurity. Initially there was no suspicion of a nest 
but a good view of the bird was blocked by the Zizyphus bush. 
This forced us to tackle the bird on its back. We approached the 
bird up close, made some rough illustrations of the back and tail 
patterns and took photographs. Stealth was the need of the hour 
but one of the excited school kids, who had come along for an 
introductory birding session, rushed in, and off flew the bird 
revealing the nest. Two eggs of the loveliest sunset-pale-pink, 
heavily blotched deep maroon on the blunt end, delicately so 
around the pointed end, were placed on nothing more than bare 
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ground slightly depressed by the nightjar. The eggs aided in 
identification of the nightjar to some extent. We left the nest and 
returned after 20 minutes. The nightjar was back on the nest. It 
was then tentatively identified as an Indian jungle nightjar 
(Caprimulgus indicus) but the photographic evidence and 
identification of the eggs, confirmed this later. This is an assertion 
of the fact that unless a nightjar exercises its vocal chords, 
identification is never satisfactory for most species except for 
certain well-marked ones like the great-eared nightjar 
(Eurostopodus macrotis) and Franklin’s nightjar (Caprimulgus 
affinis). 


The river terns (Sterna aurantia) are listed in most books as a 
colonial nester. In the lakes and rivers of the Kaveri basin in 
Mysore, Mandya, Hassan and Chamarajanagar districts, | have 
encountered only two colonies of river terns: a large one of c. 
100 nests at Talakad in southern Mandya district and a smaller 
one of 14 nests on the Hemavathi river in the backwaters of the 
Krishnarajasagar reservoir. All other nests, of which there have 
been over fifty, have been solitary, including that famous pair of 
terns at Ranganathittu that probably have the distinction of being 
the most-photographed pair of river terns in the world! In smaller 
and sometimes larger lakes, only one pair of terns usually claim 
the entire lake as their territory after the nest is built on the shores 
and no intrusion is tolerated at any cost, sometimes leading to 
the loss of eggs to predatory crows. This interesting pattern of 
widespread solitary nesting in the river tern has not been reported 
in literature but an isolated instance of solitary nesting from Kerala 
has been published (Neelakantan, K. K. JBNHS, 1990, 87(1):144- 
145) but the circumstances of nesting in that particular case might 
be different from what | am venturing into here. The pattern may 
be explained in several ways. To sustain a nesting colony, the 
terns should have a dependable, well-stocked food source. 
Perhaps the terns did not have such a large enough food supply. 
This can be true for small contained waterbodies like lakes due 
to natural fish population cycles and/or over fishing by fisher folk. 
In rivers, the loss of sand banks (to the sand mining cartel) as 
nesting grounds could have resulted in the birds to be restricted 
to much smaller nesting territories and coupled with the factor of 
over fishing decreasing and diluting the food source, the feeding 
territories might have effectively increased in area for the birds to 
maintain their consumption and the sustenance of offspring. This 
reason alone could have successfully split the colony into 
individual pairs. But all these are only hypotheses that need to 
be tested. Perhaps there could be other explanations from the 
readers of the Newsletter. But a couple of facts are clear. The 
introduction of contract fishing and the unabated mining of river 
beds have definitely resulted in a negative impact on riverine 
birds like the river tern, small pratincole (Glareola lactea) and 
more so, the black-bellied tern (Sterna acuticauda). 


The changeable hawk-eagle (Spizaetus cirrhatus) is rather 
uncommon in the Melkote Sanctuary. More regularly found in the 
Melkote part of the sanctuary, this is the only sighting of the bird 
from Narayanadurga. It sometimes wanders into Ranganathittu 
and surroundings during summer months when Narayanadurga 
turns dry but is invariably present in the monsoon and winter 
months. It perhaps breeds around the area but | haven’t had the 
good fortune of locating a nest. 


28. 07. 2002 Narayanadurga hill 

“Dusty roads after Rayasamudra greet us with ceremony, with 
fine, brown sandy dust rising at each step. A couple of rufous- 
tailed finch-larks scramble across the several large, scattered 
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rocks that are exposed just above the top soil. Bay-backed shrikes 
and yellow-throated sparrows demand much deserved attention 
all the way to the hill. A female white-bellied minivet is sighted in 
a flock of small minivets. On another occasion, a stout but very 
pale female small minivet was mistakenly identified as the white- 
bellied but soon discarded when the slightest hint of orange was 
seen on the wing bar, usually pure white in the white-bellied...the 
drought this year has been bad, very bad, the worst in decades 
the villagers say, for an area that is already drought-prone. Most 
farmers have left their fields fallow, or planted ragi, usually the 
former. Bird and butterfly life are on the downturn. Butterflies are 
absolute rarities save for the occasional blue tiger, common nawab 
or southern birdwing but smaller ones like the blues (Lycaenids) 
are wanting. A shikra calls as we settle down for breakfast...No 
bulbuls (The Bulbul) in the initial scrubs but a fine sighting of 
three birds just as we approach the stairway. Thereafter, till the 
doorway c. 200 m away, itis the YTB all the way. Premium close- 
ups of the bird, the best to date. Pairs are being formed with two 
or three birds chasing each other? Or perhaps nesting pairs are 
driving away intruders. A probable location for a nest is made out 
in one of those dense prickly tangles of the soapnut climber. The 
nest is subsequently located but is no good for observation. We 
make an abortive attempt to reach the nest by passing through 
the tangle without disturbing the birds and our only other approach 
is blocked by the towering face of the neighbouring hillock. It is 
evident from the caterpillars carried by the parents and the caution 
employed by them that young chicks were present in the nest.* 
More observations are required on nesting behaviour and feeding 
patterns...totally 13 bulbuls seen today, all of them only along 
the stone stairway and none to the east, on the other face of the 
hill although calls were heard...interesting birds included green- 
billed malkoha, a sirkeer malkoha bagged by Mrs. Shivaprakash, 
a pair of great horned owls and a couple of jungle nightjars....” 


| have always been puzzled by the rufous-tailed finch-larks 
(Ammomanes phoenicurus). They are capricious in some places 
but inveterately present in others. These birds have a confidence 
in their camouflage against the background of red soil that is 
equalled, but not surpassed, by the ashy-crowned finch-lark 
(Eremopterix grisea). Both birds are often found in the same 
locality, sometimes side by side, especially on gravely and dusty 
roads, rambling irrigation tank bunds and open fields with 
scattered boulders. They take off only when approached very 
close or sometimes, when almost trampled upon but are otherwise 
indifferent to your presence and continue to feed busily. The ashy- 
crowned, the more common of the two, has a regular habit of 
building nests, each one a mere scrape with bare grass and 
sometimes cloth lining on the inside, on dusty untarred roads in 
new residential localities. Incubation is constantly disturbed by 
passing construction lorries and other vehicles leading to frequent 
abandonment and many a time, destruction of nests. In some 
other places like the national highway 4 near Chitradurga, these 
birds build neater nests on grassy borders of the highway but 
appear unperturbed by the high density traffic streaking across 
these roads. The nest of the ashy-crowned finch-lark has not 
been described as being placed on the ground in the Handbook 
but has been so in Sixty Indian Birds, but in both books it is given 
to be a neat cup of grass lined with hair. Although such nests 
have also been observed, the nests on roads have proven to be 
nothing so much as “cup”! 
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The White-bellied Minivet is another bird that has not been 
observed frequently in south India. For many years it has been 
known only from parts of the Bandipur National Park and the 
Masinagudi area and Sigur Ghat of Mudumalai Wildlife Sanctuary 
but today it has been observed in several locations near Mysore, 
and in one location near Arsikere in Karnataka, the 
Satyamangalam forests on the Biligirirangan Hills in Tamil Nadu 
and the Chinnar Wildlife Sanctuary in Kerala. This gives the 
minivet a fairly wide distribution throughout south India. An 
interesting account of the bird appears in Sixty Indian Birds. | 
shall write more about my experiences with this minivet some 
other time. 


*Inan interesting article on the nesting of this bird that appeared 
in the Oriental Bird Club bulletin in 1999, M. Venkataswamappa 
and M. R. Chaitra report that young chicks are given caterpillars 
but older ones are put on a frugivorous diet. 


28. 07. 2002 Narayanadurga hill 


“.,.some of the Shorea trees seem to have disappeared. The 
densely wooded valley is disrupted at several places and 
vegetation has thinned out. The stream is being diverted into a 
well through deep channels. This well supplies the paddy and 
sugarcane plantation in illegally encroached forest land. The land, 
falling well within the Sanctuary boundaries, is said to belong to 
a doctor who practises in nearby Sindghatta and in KR Pet. 
Labourers who were planting the sugarcane crop exaggeratedly 
demonstrated the boundaries of the doctor’s lands; we heard 
that the doctor’s father was a landlord and philanthropist who 
built the nearby lake for the benefit of the villagers of 
Rayasamuadra...we met the good doctor, an avuncular man with 
the standard pot around the waist. He had come up to the foothills 
by an auto! The road leading up to the northern face of the hill 
circumscribes the hill for a distance and being rocky and highly 
uneven, | can imagine the poor automan’s plight! The doctor 
politely enquired about our presence at this god-forsaken place. 
We told him. And left. The sun was going down. A line of 
woodcutters passed us into the sanctuary, silhouetted against 
the reddening skies of a dry, cloudless monsoon...” 


The Melkote Temple Wildlife Sanctuary is a badly managed 
sanctuary. The objectives with which it was set-up are no longer 
fulfilled; the Blackbucks have since disappeared and terminal 
populations of the wolf and the striped hyaena somehow manage 
to hang on. The familiar problem of goat and sheep lifting by the 
wolf pack and leopards result in the use of poisoned bait by 
villagers with foreseeable consequences. There are only two 
guards to manage the whole of 50 sq. km of the forest land! 
Encroachment by both marginal and large farmers is rampant 
everywhere. Scrub forest has thinned down considerably at many 
places. The Cycas plant which has become rare elsewhere is 
harvested for the stem pith that is used in the preparation of an 
aphrodisiac. The evergreen leaves are mopped up by florists in 
Mysore for bouquets. Illegal quarrying is rampant at many places. 
This forest is the catchment for the Thonnur lake, one of the largest 
and deepest perennial irrigation tanks in the area. 


To say that the future of the YTB is highly insecure is to understate 
the problem. In being restricted to foothills scrub, this bird remains 
in the last remaining pockets of scrub forest around hills in the 
plains of rural Karnataka, Andhra and Tamil Nadu. These forests 
face severe pressure from the local villages for fodder and 
fuelwood and are imperilled by rampant grazing by domestic 
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ungulates that destroy the regenerative process by consuming 
seedlings and young plants. A joint forestry management 
programme has been initiated in the Melkote Sanctuary where 
marginal areas of the sanctuary would be used to grow fodder 
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and fuel trees, leaving the other forests alone. This could perhaps 
make secure the YTB’s future at Melkote for the time being. 


Acknowledgment : | would like to thank Dr. Asad Rahmani, Director, 
BNHS for comments on this article. 


New Bird on the Block 


M.E. RAMANUJAM, Research Associate, GAR. 4, 4th St., Sellampappu Nagar, Pondicherry 605 010 


“It is arguably the fastest creature in the skies as it plummets at 
speeds well in excess of 150 kmpnh. It is a kilo of muscle, feather 
and bone, perfectly designed in every way for the job of air-to-air 
combat” Simon King on the Peregrine falcon, BBC Wildlife, 1997 
15(1):18 


26.5.2002 

Returning to Aranya from a field trip to Hermitage (we usually 
walk across the shallow ravines and broken-up country as it is 
much shorter and easier than motoring by a circuitous route). | 
saw what at first glance appeared to be a thickset Accipiter 
perched on a rocky outcrop. But it just did not seem quite right — 
for the record, it had a proportionately shorter tail and longer 
wings. A peep through the binoculars revealed a startling fact — it 
was not hawk, but an adult peregrine falcon ‘Falco peregrinus 
calidus’ (the ‘calidus’ spp. incidentally, is distinguished by grey 
upperparts and whitish under parts with narrow black barring). 
Boy, was | thrilled. 


Old acquaintances in Auroville have mentioned peregrine 
sightings, but over a period of time I’ve learn’t to take such 
observations with a pinch of salt — who wouldn’t when he has 
been told that large, pure white owls (snowy owls?) and short — 
eared owls, in addition to a number of the most improbable birds 
exist in Auroville? But for once | stood corrected, and happily at 
that. 


27.5.2002 

A jaunt into the large main ravine adjoining Aranya and the 
network of canyons and gullies in between this and neighbouring 
Merveille disclosed no less that 13 peregrines. They surely must 
have appeared in the hours of darkness or at dawn, as we had 
not seen any previous evening. The taxon is known to be a winter 
visitor throughout the sub-continent (Grimmett et.al. 1998 ); but 
at this time of the year? It just does not make sense. 


28.5.2002 

The ravines around hermitage too had their fair share of falcons 
— 9 adults. What astonished me was their absolute lack of activity 
— nota trait one would expect from a bird whose hunting prowess 
is extolled in all popular literature and for which the middle-eastern 
sheikhs expend millions of petrodollars. A couple of wing —beats 


il 
The Great and Little Rann of Kutch in Gujarat State, are 
unique Wetland-Salt-encrusted areas covering an expanse of 
20,720 sq. kms. These wetlands hold several thousands of 
water birds in the winter season. Two species of pelicans are 
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usually brought them to a food cache concealed in the grass. In 
the course of my owl-pellet gathering exercises | came across 
the carcases of two red—wattled lapwings’ Vanellus indicus victims 
of the peregrines. 


29.5.2002 

Many a sweat—drenched hour | spent in the sun hoping for the 
moment one of the birds would launch its famed aerial hunt. When 
the moment arrived it was an anticlimax — a couple of wingbeats 
and a short glide by the raptor unexpectedly (for me, I’m not sure 
about the falcon) flushed out a lapwing which in singular fashion 
leapt the air in ‘full cry’ right into the path of the coursing hunter 
only to be knocked senseless by a sharp talon blow. It was all 
over, in a split second. | often wonder if all lapwings behave in 
such ‘foolish’ fashion; if they do, the attractions of this place to 
visiting peregrine falcons can well be understood. Still, it was not 
at all what | had expected from this hyped-up raptor — no death 
defying stoop, no drama, nothing — perfect let down. But one 
should be thankful for small mercies — not many of my colleagues 
(| wonder if any at all) have seen a wild falcon hunt. 


30.5.2002 

Overnight all the falcons had vanished — just disappeared — taking 
with them my dream of watching a dramatic finale. Yet one lives 
for another day — may be next year they will return and allow me 
to renew my acquaintance. But when they do, the ravines around 
hermitage would in all probability be no more in existence. 
The Govt. of Tamil Nadu Watershed Development Board has 
invited bids in an effort to set up agro-based industries in the 
area, and once the land has been reclaimed any sort of industry 
beneficial to the exchequer is bound to follow. God knows, the 
species is in bad shape as it is due to pesticide poisoning, 
poaching, habitat loss (with the possible exception in few cities 
in the USA), etc., and finds prominent mention on the IUCN Red 
List, ICBP Threatened species list, Indian Red Data Book, 
Schedule | of the Wildlife Protection Act and Appendix | of CITES. 
How would the birds like the loss of one more transit point? All 
the ravines convey seasonal monsoon runoff water to Ousteri 
Lake — a wintering ground for thousands of waterbirds; how would 
these migrants like contaminated water? Or, for that matter, how 
would we? 


STATUS AND DISTRIBUTION OF PELICANS 
IN KUTCH DISTRICT OF GUJARAT 


J. K. TIWARI*, ALAIN J. CRIVELLI and S.N. VARU 


“Ecologist, Seawater Farms Eritrea, Po Box 406 massawa, Eritrea, E.Africa 


reported from Kutch district, great white pelican Pelecanus 
onocrotalus and dalmatian pelican Pelecanus crispus. Status 
and Distribution of the two species of pelicans is discussed in 
this article. 
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Introduction 

The Rann of Kutch has perhaps the largest number of wetlands 
of its type in India without any counterpart in the globe. The Ranns 
are very important as they fall on the migration route of the 
Palaerctic migrants. The Coastal and inland wetland ecosystems, 
mud-flats , Dnands (shallow wetlands in Banni grasslands), and 
man-made reservoirs) together form important wetland 
ecosystems in the district. When a survey of these areas was 
launched. Important wintering sites of the Rosy and Dalmatian 
Pelicans were reported. The Rann is flooded with both, tidal and 
fresh water every year. The huge mud flats are formed during 
this period. It is plotted with 72 elevated plateaus or islands ; 
locally called as Bets ( high raised grounds). The highest among 
the Bets is Mardak (55 m above a.s.I.. Singh (1998). Some parts 
of the Rann surface are salt incrusted and form the salt playas 
during the rains. It was on one such Bet (Hanj Bet) in 1960 
late Dr. Salim Ali found the nesting of the Rosy Pelicans. Ali 
1960. Every year the first year juveniles are observed in Kutch, 
however there is no confirmed nesting reports of the Rosy 
Pelicans after the finding of Dr. Salim Ali. The present survey 
was meant to confirm the nesting, of rosy pelicans in the area 
after Salim Ali sighting in 1960. It was also meant to identify 
wintering wetlands of these pelicans. Incidently the Litt Rann is 
one of the 13 wildnerness areas selected for maintaining as 
Biosphere Reserves. It also comprises the Wild Ass Sanctuary 
which has the only population of the endemic Asiatic Wild Ass 
(Equs hemionus). 


Materials & methods 

The surveys were carried out using jeep and on foot in 
many places where the movement of vehicle was not possible. 
Help of specially designed tractors of the salt-pan workers was 
also taken to reach the flamingo nesting site in the L.Rann. 
Binoculars 8X30 magnification and SLR camera Minolta X-300 
with 200 mm Zoom lens were used to watch the birds and 
photograph them. Help of other reliable bird watchers was taken 
to survey the areas. Sight records were also taken from them. 
Study Area ; The flooded portions of the Great Rann and the 
Little Rann were surveyed. 


The important wetlands where pelicans were reported are shown 
in table(2). The sight records of the pelicans are given in table 


(3). 


Findings 

Ring recoveries : The great white pelican Pelecanus onocrotalus 
is partly resident in Kutch, and was first discovered breeding in 
the Great Rann of Kutch in 1960 ( Ali 1960, JBNHS 57 ; 414). It 
is mainly winter visitor to Pakistan (Sind, Baluchistan) and north 
India. So far two ring recoveries have been reported from Kutch, 
and three recoveries from other parts of Gujarat state. Recently 
one ring recovery from a rosy pelican was obtained by the Forest 
Department of Rajasthan at the Keoladeo N.P. Bharatpur on 
14th January 1999. The ring number was (KK 0169) OTANOHA 
ALMARI 32. In Kutch district the first ring recovery came from 
Medisar reserved forest near Nirona town. On November 10, 
1989, Alimamad Manjothi Range Forester, saw a dead bird in 
Medisar Reserve Forest (23 22’ N, 69 30 E’)near Nirona village 
of Bhuj taluka (sub-district), Gujarat. It had a ring on one leg 
bearing no. MOSKWA KK 2398. The rosy pelican was ringed 
as a pullet (immature) on 29 July 1989 at the lly delta in the lake 
Balkash area(45 22’N, 74 08’E). Varu & Khatri (1992). The second 
recovery from Abdha jheel in the Banni grassland, Kutch the 
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ring number was (JC 78). On 7 November 1992 a dead Pelican 
was seen by the villagers in Abdha jheel in the Banni Grassland 
(23°12 N, 69"54 E). The band on the bird’s leg had inscription 
78 JC, white colour plastic ring. This great white pelican was 
ringed at Illy Delta Lake Balkash in Kazakhstan on 9th July 1992. 
The third ring recovery came from the Paddhari village near Rajkot 
Gujarat, a live rosy pelican was caught near the Paddhari village 
the ring number was (KK 3439). On 26 February 1993 a local 
Gujarati newspaper ‘Sandesh’ wrote that a live pelican with a 
ring in its leg KK-3439 has been caught by villagers of Paddhari 
near Rajkot. The bird was later taken to Rajkot Zoo. Fourth ring 
recovery was reported by Ravi Chellam in 1988. He found a dead 
pelican bearing ring with inscription MOSCWA KK-016. 


A dead dalmatian pelican was found near Dwarka (Charkala 
pump) by Rajal Thaker and Niyati Maniar on 19th November 1996. 
It had ring no.KK 0216 (Almaty 32) Kazakhstan. The Possible 
reason of its death was electrocution by the high tension line, the 
bird was found dead underneath the line. 


The great white pelicans in India and Pakistan either nest in the 
Ranns or near Lake Balkash in Kazakhstan (Crivelli A. J. et al. 
1991). After 1960 there was no record of great white pelicans 
breeding in India or Pakistan. Owing to inaccessibility of the area, 
not many scientists could visit the Great Rann where the pelicans 
breed. Though the rosy pelican breed extra-limitally the discovery 
some 40 years ago of a colony of about 300 pairs in the Great 
Rann of Kutch is of considerable interest. 


However, during our studies between 1990 and 1999 on several 
occasions we had seen the first year juveniles with the adult 
pelicans in Kutch. The vastness of the district and inaccessibility 
to many areas during the monsoon period leave very little scope 
for the ornithologist and local bird enthusiasts to find out the 
chances of pelican nesting in the Ranns of Kutch. 


Table : 1 


Ring recoveries of Pelicans from Gujarat and K.D N. P. 
Bharatpur 


Place Date of recovery Ring 
of ringing recovered by 


Medisar 10-11-1989 29-07-1989 | Alimamad manjethi 
Kutch (S.N.Varu & M.B. Khatri) 


Kamleshwar | 1988 Ravi 
Dam, Gir N.P 


Abda Jheel 


Chellam 


7-11-1992 09-07-1992 | Mutva S.(J. K. Tiwari) 
Paddhari 26-02-93 09-07-1992 | Rajkot (J.K. Tiwari) 
Dwarka 19-11-1996 Dr. Rajal Thacker 
Charkala &  Niyati © Maniar 
dalmatian pelican 


Forest Dept. Bharatpur, 
Rajasthan 


Important Wetlands for Pelicans - CHHARI-DHAND 

A huge fresh water jheel (area c. 80 sq.kms in good rains) known 
as Chhari-Dhand (Dhand in Sindhi Kutchi means a shallow lake) 
is a prominent feature of the Banni grassland, Dist. Kutch, 
Gujarat. The jheel is bordered by stands of Tamarix, Sa/vadora 
persica and Salvadora oleoides interspersed by numerous 
shrubs. The low lying areas in the Banni grassland have some 
natural depressions which get filled during monsoon. There are 
a series of such wetlands in the Banni grassland e.g., Servo- 


Keoladeo N.P | 14-01-99 
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Dhand, Vakeria-Dhand, Kheerjog-Dhand, Kunjevari-Thath, 
Hanjtal. Abdha-Jheel, Mokar-Jheel, Luna-Jheel. There are 
similar Dhands across the border in Pakistan where also the Rann 
extends eg. Rangala Dhand, Kutaevari Thath etc. All the water 
bodies in the Banni grassland are seasonal, filling up during 
years of heavy precipitation and through spill over from the nearby 
irrigation reservoirs (viz. Bhukhi, Mathal, Nara, Gajansar). Water 
gradually turn saline due to excessive evapo -transpiration and 
the high content of dissolved salts in the soil. A huge concentration 
of waterfowl is hosted by these ‘Dhands’ during the fall migration. 
During the years of good rainfall the ‘Banni’ becomes 
the wintering ground of enormous flocks of the common crane, 
grus grus numbering around 25,000 to 40,000 in the vicinity of 
Chhari-Dhand. About 1500 rosy pelicans and 50 to 60 dalmatian 
pelicans overwinter at Chhari-Dhand each winter after a good 
monsoon. The major avifauna of the lake comprise Pelecanidae, 
Phoenicopteridae, Ciconiidae, Anatidae, Charadriidae, Laridae, 
Accipitridae, Falconidae and Gruidae. About 32 species 
of Raptors and 16 species of waterfowl, three species of cranes 
and 31 species of Charadriidae have been recorded from 
the Dhand. 


The construction of a series of check dams and irrigation 
reservoirs on the stream which previously used to flow unhindered 
into the area together with the laying of numerous roads/ bunds 
in the ‘Banni’ has affected the water regime thus contributing to 
the gradual shrinkage of the Dhand over the years. This is further 
aggravated by siltation by windblown sand. Substantial portions 
of the area around the Dhand have been gradually invaded by 
Prosopis juliflora, which has grown in weed-like proportions thus 
altering the habitat of the area. Tiwari & Rahmani (1998). 


Vakeria-Dhand ; On the Bhuj - Khavda road is one of the major 
pelican wintering grounds. Apart from Pelicans this wetland hold 
a good concentration of Common Cranes, waders and 
Waterfowls. The area of this wetland is about 16 sq. kms in 
good rains (350 to 400 mm). 


Hanj- Tal ; near the Neri village in the Small Banni this wetland is 
lesser known site. Hanj-tal in local dilect means the wetland of 
flamingos. The area of this wetland is about 20 sq.kms in good 
rains (400 mm). 


Servo-Dhand ; The Servo -Dahnd is situated near the Servo 
village in the Banni grasslands. It is one of the major wintering 
site for pelicans and common cranes. (See Table -3) 


Abda Jheel & Mokar-Jheel ; Both of these wetlands are situated 
near the Mithdi village in the Banni. The Prosopis juliflorabordered 
small wetlands are ephemeral water bodies. One ring was 
recovered on a rosy pelican in this wetland. (Table -1) 


Flowers of Sahyadri, by Shrikant Inghalikar 

With 210 pp., price not mentioned but considering the quality of 
the production it cannot be cheap. Whatever the price though, 
the book will be worth it. 


This Field Guide to the 500 flowers of the North Western Ghats 
has every quality that a useful field guide should have. Even fora 
non-botanist the identification of every flower is near automatic. 
Did you find the flower on a tree, shrub, climber or herb? Which 
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Kunje-vari Thath : This wetland is in fact a part of the Hanj-tal 
only, but known for the huge concentration of the common cranes 
(Kunje-vari Thath means locally the wetland of cranes). 


Pasasar ; The Pasasar is a huge wetland (seasonal) on the 
edge of the Great Rann of Kutch near the Mouana village. The 
area of this wetland is about 40 sq kms in good rains (340 to 
400 mm). 


Nanda ; Nanda Bet is the only inhabitated bet in the Little Rann. 
Water remains till February to March in some deeper portions of 
the L.Rann. Maximum number of rosy pelicans were sighted near 
the nanda Bet. See (Table 3). The only known nesting site of the 
caspian terns was sighted near the Nanda Bet in 1994 by Tiwari 
etal (1994). Ranjitsinh (1991) had collected the broken egg shells 
of caspian terns from Pung Bet. 


Amrapar-Lodhrani (Great Rann) ; The 10 km patch of the great 
Rann on the Amrapar to Lodhrani area in the Khadir Island is 
one of the major wintering site for the waders, water fowls, cranes 
and pelicans apart from the huge concentration of flamingos which 
are seen after every good monsoon in the winter. The series of 
such shallow seasonal wetlands and ephemeral water 
bodies play very important role as wintering grounds for the 
pelicans waders, water-fowl and common cranes in Banni 
grasslands of Kutch. 


Table -2 : Important wintering sites of Pelicans 


Name ofthe site | District | Remarks 


Chhari-Dhand & Kar 
Vakeria-Dhand 
Servo-Dhand 

Hanj Tal & Kunjevari Thath 
Abdha and Mokar jheel 
Luna Jheel 


80 sq.kms wetland in Banni 
20 sq. kms wetland in Banni 


40 sq.kms wetland in Banni 
5 sq.kms wetland in Banni 
10 sq. kms wetland Great Rann 
The only known nesting site 
of Glossy Ibis was discovered 
in 1992 byTiwari (1993) 
Surendranagar] Flooded Portion of L.Rann 
Kutch * 


Bajana Rann 
Nanda Bet 
Nanda II 
Tundi Bet & Garamdi Bet ‘ . 

Pasasar Flooded G..Rann 

Desalpur watch-tower area Manmade reservoirs & Dams 


Other important wintering sites : Rudramata, Maniaro, Vijoda, Hamirsar, 
Guhar, Babiya, Bhimsar, Baranda, Gajod, Gajansar, Bhukhi, Nara, Don, 
Devisar, Lair, Ningal, Berachiya, Topensar, Kalaghoga, Kaswati, Sar, Sinay, 
Vijaysagar, Dhonsa Jheel. 

(To be continued) 


month was it in bloom? And what colour was it? The author’s 
system of colour coding and grouping makes it easy to narrow 
down the field of investigation, and in this narrow field the author’s 
notes on habitat can lead you straight to the identification of the 
flower. 


An immense amount of hard work, imagination and effort has 
gone into producing this book. The Western Ghats have always 
been the Happy Hunting Ground of Birdwatchers. With the help 
of this book they can combine birdwatching with flowerwatching, 
thus doubling their pleasure and excitement. 

Review by L.F. 
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AN EVENING AT PASHAN LAKE, POONA. THOMAS GAY. 


| scanned that lake from end to end. And there they were, scattered 
over a portion of weedy water swelling here and there into a small 
mud-flat away beyond a long stretch of tall reeds. My powerful 
binoculars showed me cotton teal and common pochard for 
certain, and probably other kinds too; about 100 in all, with dozens 
of coot paddling and diving busily among them. | walked down to 
the reeds, leaving my children to start their game of cricket, or 
get tea ready, as they preferred. 


A bay-backed shrike flew to the top of the thorn bush red wattled 
lapwings, eyeing me warily, moved out of my path on mincing 
feet. Beside them, a lone blue rock pigeon took off in typical 
fashion, as though it had just remembered an important 
engagement. Passing an inlet of the lake, | stood transfixed by 
the gorgeous colouring of a pair of purple moorhens, trampling 
the edge of a reed-bed in slow motion, and floodlit by the westering 
sun. A jungle crow called harshly from a babul tree behind me. 
The ground fell away towards the long reed patch, which | entered 
to the protests of a reed warbler and now | could no longer see 
the open water. 


| forced my way through the reeds as silently as | could, noting 
with relief that the muddy water did not come much above my 
ankles, until the stems thinned sufficiently to show me the blobs 
of white, black and brown still well ahead. | raised the binoculars, 
looked through the last row of stems, and began to count the 
duck. There were 112 of them, and whereas the drakes could be 
identified with certainty the females were a little bewildering. It 
would not be far out, | thought, to say “50 cotton teal, 45 common 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MAHRATTA MYNA. S.A. HUSSAIN, Hussain Manzil, Anekere 
Road, Karkala 574104 


This concerns Bharat Bhushan’s note on Mahratta mynah (NLBW 
— Nov-Dec. 2002) which says: “....Just because we have named 
it Jungle myna, should the species restrict its distribution to 
forests? And more disturbingly, has urban impact on nearby 
forests become so pronounced that the most opportunistic birds 
such as mynas, bulbuls and babblers, begun to enter cities?” 


The question could be ...” how junglee is the jungle mynah? Like 
how junglee is the jungle crow?” It is more likely that this bird’s 
niche is essentially scrub or secondary forest not far from human 
habitation and it never penetrates much deep into the real dense 
Primary Forest. Forest clearing ...? Yes perhaps, for sometimes 
they are seen near cattle that graze into edges of the forests. 


| remember in our bird ringing days in Point Calimere and 
Keoladeo Ghana, Bharatpur, we used to get them in the mist 
nests along with common myna, particularly during fruiting of 
Salvadora persica. 


Later, during my stint in Malaysia, | used to see jungle myna and 
its more numerous local split image white-vented myna 
Acridotheres javanicus in the happy company of common mynas 
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pochard and 14 common teal”; about the three magnificent pintail 
drakes there could be no doubt at all. Among the duck bobbed a 
dabchick or two, as well as large numbers of coot, which there 
was no purpose in counting. Away up the lake were egret, but | 
had eyes only for the duck. 


At last | tore myself away, to go on duty as third fielder. Cricket on 
a tussocky pitch is a lively game, and we were soon hungry 
enough for tea and sandwiches beneath a gnarled old mango 
tree on the bank of a dried-up rice-field. Now the air was full of 
redrumped swallows with an occasional pariah kite floating 
lazily above. Red-vented bulbuls flitted along a thorny hedge, 
and a king-crow surveyed his domain as he balanced on the top 
of a babhul. Ring-doves flew down and picked industriously in 
the rough grass. Large grey babblers shouted “Creaky—creaky” 
to each other. 


Suddenly | became aware of a bird flying from behind me towards 
the further side of our field. | recognized the dipping flight of a 
woodpecker; but when the bird settled on a thin horizontal spray 
of a babul, exactly like a dove, | thought | must be mistaken. But 
| wasn’t; the binoculars showed it to be a yellow-fronted pied 
wood-pecker. And there it sat for several minutes, with a self- 
conscious look that seemed to say, “Il know that woodpeckers 
are not supposed to sit like this, but I’m going to do it, all the 
same.” 


There was still one more treat in store. A flock of some forty red 
Amandavas came over the field like wind-blown leaves, and 
settled beside some brahimny mynas among the grass—tufts 
beyond an earthen bank. | stalked them carefully, and got close 
enough to be thrilled by the cocks’ astounding crimson heads 
and breasts. And in a few minutes the air grew chill; the sun had 
gone; and suddenly it was an almost birdless world. 


around garbage dumps and/or city gardens throughout the 
peninsula and even in Singapore (Yes, contrary to common myth, 
there are dumps in Singapore, though a wee bit sanitized in 
comparison to ours!) 


Morten Strange & Allen Jayarajasingham in their book. A 
Photographic Guide to the Birds of Peninsular Malaysia and 
Singapore (1993) mentioned about jungle mynah as follows : 
“...introduced into Singapore c. 1924, it now (1993) outnumbers 
the common myna 3:1 and monopolises the city. Recently spread 
into Johore. Successful because of its adaptability, it can live 
anywhere (except in dense forest) and eat anything including 
small fruit, nectar and ants. It even feeds on the coastal mud 
flats, walking next to shorebirds. Intelligent and active, it is 
enjoyable to watch. It forms huge, noisy evening roosts in tall 
trees, often near housing estates.” 


Whether junglee or not | hope someone will definitely not suggest 
a new name : Large billed myna. 


PLAYING DETECTIVE. Prof. H. DANIEL WESLEY, 126, 
Ramalinga Nagar South, Tiruchirappalli 620 017, Tamil Nadu 


That IDs “are not at all easy” is the experience of the people of 
the Indian region, what with the lack of efficient printed Guides 
on birds of the region, not-withstanding the readily greeted and 
accepted latest additions. Then, the concept of variation — race 
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and subspecies — adds to the hardship. Dr. Ghorpade’s 
desideratum is focussing on the initiated that have knowledge of 
the sciences of Taxonomy and Systematic, and Ecology and 
Evolution. For those who think in evolutionary terms, it is real fun 
indeed, seeing the drama being enacted in the environment with 
the organisms trying to be alive, and procreating and propagating 
their kinds, passing on to the succeeding generations the genome 
as they are, with or without variations. It is simply unadulterated 
fun. 


It must be admitted that the fun cannot be experienced without 
one first being able to identify the most general features to assign 
to the morph a nomenclature that denotes the species. This initial 
acdamic fun leads to finding the distribution of the morph over a 
selected area of land say, a state, a nation, geographic zone, 
biome or ecosystem. With accumulated knowledge, “scientific 
revisions” of the “species limits and generic groupings” are 
envisaged. 


Once the local avifauna are known, the seasonal additions or 
other changes touching on the individuals or groups would be 
recognisable. The inquiry of Bharath Bhushan on the Jungle 
Myna’s presence in the urban situation should elicit the truth of 
the bird’s habitat having fallen into human hands; the prefix ‘jungle’ 
must refer to the original abode of the bird; it is common in the 
busy city of Trivandrum, nesting in the house compounds; 
common also in Ooty, visiting the backyards of houses around 
the Race Course. Whatis its southern limit on the Ghats extending 
into the Kanyakumari District? 


The white cheeked bulbul has been reported from Chikmagalur 
— 13.3°N 75.8°E. In the Indian Hand Book volume its distribution 
is shown to be north of about 20°N; and Richard Grimmett et al’s 
records only two individual sightings in Karnataka. The present 
report [NLBW 6:122] raises interesting queries from a few angles: 
(1) If a certain population is present, is it of escapee pairs? 
(2) Has the species naturally expanded its range southward by 
about 7° latitude; and if so, what has been the time taken for the 
spread between the individual sightings and the present one? 
And hence, the rate of range expansion? (3) If it is a descendant 
population of escapees or otherwise, what has been the rate of 
increase vis-a-vis the environmental stress, if any? (4) If itis a 
natural population, why was the species not present south of 
20°N originally? 


There is almost no information available on the juvenile plumage 
of our birds. In Ali & Ripley’s statement, “A serious impediment to 
scientific ornithology in India, where birdwatching as a hobby has 
never been very popular even among the most affluent and 
educated ones, was certainly the lack of illustrated literature on 
the birds of the country”. So, misidentification can and does 
happen. | believe that the frontispiece of NLBW (6) is an instance. 
As for me, the picture is of a juvenile ashy wren- warbler [ashy 
prinia : Prinia socialis]. 


About the subspecies level, scientific ornithology is not averse to 
trinomials. In fact it avers it, introduced into Indian ornithology by 
Stuart Baker himself. Since 1981, | have observed the painted 
snipe, Rostratula benghalensis, in the fallow lands of 
Tiruchirappalli, Tamil Nadu. | found the bird to differ in plumage 
from the book description; in the incubation period; and in the 
hatchling’s features. During one of my few discussions with 
Dr. Salim Ali at Tiruchirappalli on his way to and from Point 
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Calimere, he responded to my opinion of the bird here being 
another species by saying, "No! At the most it may be a sub- 
species”. He also added, “Come to Bombay and | will show you 
the many skins in the museum”. Anyway, the snipe in the south 
may be on its way to becoming a species! 


The Indian Hand Book Volumes present information gleaned also 
from Stuart Baker’s, which suffered from “various defects and 
inaccuracies of fact and geography”. In the early period of Indian 
ornithology, specimens had come from many different areas of 
the British India, and there is much less indication that the then 
Madras Presidency had been ‘combed’ for its avifauna at all. The 
measurements of the eggs, for example, cannot be taken as of 
those uniformly from all over India; they were averages of the 
eggs that had come from widely separated locations, collected 
“sometimes rather haphazardly”. My observations of the eggs of 
the purple-rumped sunbird, Nectarinia zeylonica of Tiruchirappalli, 
suggest that, compared with the Hand Book’s data, the bird lays 
smaller eggs than the conspecific elsewhere, showing a bimodal 
distribution. The tailor bird also shows similar trend. It should be 
fun to Know experimentally what the response would be of the 
birds of a kind from opposite extremes of a range to each other’s 
calls / songs. 


There are varying opinions about the number of bird species in 
the Indian sub-continent. Will time have run out before it is known? 
And when they have been listed will they be extant for us to have 
the fun of watching them? “Experience is a comb that Nature 
gives one when one is bald’, is a Chinese proverb. To enjoy the 
fun of being a naturalist- detective, one must have interest, keen 
eyes and intellect. Proper academic and social melieu, and such 
motivational forces as Newsletters and Journals would enhance 
these attributes and quicken the dulled / dormant spirit of inquiry 
in the youth of the day. 


RANDOM NOTES. LAVKUMAR KHACHER, Hinglaj Baug, 
Vashishta, HP 175103 


| have been here since the first week of December wanting to 
experience a snowfall from my finally furnished rooms, but 
unhappily, the snow has been playing truant and | leave tomorrow, 
disappointed. One wonderful thing | did discover was the 
wonderfully brilliant, sunny days one enjoys here during winter. It 
is simply marvellous for aging bones and slowing down 
metabolisms specially so since the electricity has improved 
immensely both in volume and uninterrupted supply. With gas 
heaters appearing on the market one looks forward to less trees 
being cut. 


Had the snow come on time, | would have had a number of high 
attitude species like the redbilled choughs, snow pigeons and 
wall creepers with me here. | have been seeing a fine specimen 
of the dark throated thrush for some days- yesterday | watched if 
for quite some time actively looking for food under the trees. The 
one under scrutiny had a black face and breast but “Text Books” 
tell us there is a subspecies with reddish instead of black. Earlier 
there had been a blueheaded robin for several mornings outside 
my window. 


| was particularly happy to read praise for the great work the 
Mysore amateurs have been doing with the pelicans at Kokre 
belur, and was hugely cheered to read Neginhal’s endorsement 
of the varied Ficus trees. One wonders what an effective role the 
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avenues of yester years must have played in ramifying movements 
of frugivorous birds across essentially open country. A great 
project worth taking on world be getting the authorities to plant 
these fine bird trees at rest places along the new highways. 


VISIT OF WREATHED HORNBILL ACEROS UNDULATES TO 
ALIPURDUAR TOWN BY S. SIVAKUMAR, HILLOLJYOTI 
SINGHA AND VIBHUPRAKASH, Bombay Natural History Society 
Hornbill House, S.B. Singh Road, Mumbai — 400 023. 


Alipurduar is a small town (a sub division in the Jalpaiguri district 
of West Bengal), about 185 km from Siliguri. Buxa Tiger Reserve 
(BTR) is situated 7 km from the town (Headquarters of the BTR 
is situated here). We were the team from Bombay Natural History 
Society to study ‘Ecology of Raptors’ in BTR. We set up field 
station in Park road of the town. 


On 23% December 1998 (around 1000hrs), a person from 
Alipurduar Nature Club informed us that a pair of big unknown 
birds are on huge rain trees (c. 25m) in the Mc William Higher 
Secondary School campus in the town. We rushed to the spot 
and identified the birds as wreathed hornbill (Aceros undulates) 
(a male and a female). They were there for almost 30 minutes 
and attracted a big crowd. Then they flew towards the north 
(towards BTR). 


The wreathed hornbill is one of the four hornbill species (Indian 
pied hornbill, great pied hornbill and rufous-necked hornbill) 
found in the Reserve. It is a huge bird, overall length exceeding 
110 cm. The sexual dimorphism is well defined by white throat, 
chestnut colour hindneck and blue gular pouch with a black bar 
in the female. Both sexes share some features such as glossy 
black body and white tail feathers. It is found only in the north- 
eastern parts of India (Beside this, the bird is distributed in 
Myanmar, Thailand, Indochinese countries and Malay Peninsula). 


The wreathed hornbill is a bird of forest and clearings in tropical 
evergreen biotope (Ali and Ripley 1987). We have seen them a 
few times during our three and half year study in the Reserve. All 
the sightings were deep in the core area and areas adjoining to 
the hills of the Reserve. The ecological boundary of the Reserve 
spreads over Bhutan in the north and Assam in east and well into 
the state (Jaldapara) in the west. Since a stretch of corridor for 
the movement (if there is local movement in the species) exists 
there in no need to cross the town area to reach any forested 
areas around. So the unusual visit to the populated township is 
an interesting incident. 
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GREAT WHITE-BELLIED HERON IN PANIDEHING BIRD 
SANCTUARY ASSAM A. WAKID, Department of Life Sciences, 
Dibrugarh University, Dibrugarh 786 004, Assam (India). 


Great white-bellied heron (Ardea insignis) is considered as a 
highly endangered bird (Birdlife International, 2001) due to its 
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very small, declining population (Islam & Rahmani 2002). Although 
once it was thinly distributed in Assam (Ali & Ripley, 1968- 1998), 
in the last 12 years, there were only a few sightings of this bird 
from different parts of Assam (Choudhury 1992, 1995, 1996, 1998 
& 2000; Bhattachrjee ef al. 1996, Barua et a/. 1997, Barua 1998, 
Barua R Sharma 1999 and Wakid 2002). 


A recent sighting of this bird was made in Panidehing Bird 
Sanctuary (27° 05’ to 27° 10’ N latitude and 94° 35’ to 94° 45’ E 
longitudes) of Assam, on 5th January when | made an 
ornithological survey in this area with a group of bird watchers. | 
observed the bird in Uzantoli beel (a wetland) at a location of N 
27° 0548.9” & E94° 37’53.5”. It was around 9-00 AM, when | 
observed the bird. There were no human interferences at that 
time. However, on our approach, its attention was diverted to us 
and after some time it flew away from there. 


Although the sighting of white-bellied heron is extremely rare and 
mostly by chance (Choudhury, 2000), still it was my second time 
observing this species. My previous sighting was from Larua- 
Nowjan beel (27° 21713” to 27° 23'03’N and 94° 4734” to 94° 
47’34’ E), a wetland very close to Dehingmukh Reserve Forest 
(Wakid, 2002), which is nearby the Panidehing Bird Sanctuary. 
Therefore, a thorough survey in this area including the nearby 
wetlands and Dehingmukh Reserve Forest in association with 
Panidehing Bird Sanctuary may result in the sighting of more 
individuals of this rare species. 
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A TRIP TO TAHTTEKKAD. HASHIM TYAB4JI, International 
Venture and Travel, UK. 


Tahttekkad was terrific and we had superb sightings of a pair of 
frogmouths and then a very pleasant lunch at Moti’s place where 
| then sighted - for the first time - a pair of the Malabar race of the 
jungle owlet. Very russet heads and unmarked, giving the bird a 
unique look. Wish I’d thought of getting a pic of them. 


The entire tour was a great success and the birding on the whole 
superb as was the wildlife sightings including a leopard in 
Bandipur. We also discovered a lovely estate called Laeighwood 
near Masinagudi which is one of the most spectacular bits of 
private property I’ve seen. The Nilgiris in the back, Mudumalai 
hills in front and 300 acres of forest adjacent to the park with 
elephant, gaur, leopard, tiger, bear and excellent birds. 


A GLIMPSE OF GIR. A.K. CHAKRAVARTHY, CSO (Entomology), 
VC Farm, RRS, Mandya — 571405, Karnataka 


Gir Sanctuary (20° . 40’ — 21°50°N, 70°.50’ — 71° 50’E, 157.41m 
amsl; 1412 km?) in Gujarat now remains the last and only home 
of the Asiatic lions, Panthera leo persica, a critically endangered 
species. We, the participants of a meeting on animal behavior 
visited Gir from 16" to 20" January 2003 and had close encounters 
with the animal of which there are about 300 in the sanctuary. 
The forests are inhabited by a nomadic tribe, the Maldharis well 
adapted to the wild and derive livelihood from dairying. 


Gir — a dry deciduous forest, during January represented an open 
habitat with tree stands having bare branches and dry leaves 
piled up below. This improved visibility. Tectona grandis, Butea 
monosperma, species of Albizzia, Zizyphus, Ficus etc. are the 
dominant species and good for birdwatching. 


On 16" at 5.30am we set out in an open jeep, when still it was 
dark. The chatter box, the oriental magpie robin Copsychus 
saularis was the first to greet us with its melodious whistles. The 
Indian treepie Dendrocitta vagabunda, revealed itself while flying 
from one tree to another. On the edge of a pond, the white- 
breasted kingfisher Halcyon smyrnensis perched on a tree branch, 
was aiming at the prey in the water below. Beside the mud 
road was a male painted sandgrouse Pterocles indicus, walking 
in ‘Patridge style’! After watching the sandgrouse to our hearts’ 
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content (as it was first sighting for most of us) a flock of vultures 
over head drew our attention. Everyone yelled ‘vultures, vultures’ 
for these birds have become so rare these days. There 
were twelve long-billed vultures Gyps indicus and one Egyptian 
vulture Neophron percnopterus. The Forest Guard informed 
us that the vultures were heading to a carcass of cattle killed by 
a lion. 


As we continued the journey the driver suddenly stopped the 
jeep and showed us a leopard Felis pardus resting under a 
lofty tree. As it stealthily moved under the canopy cover, the 
black and brownish spots, ornamented throughout the body 
became evident. Curiously there was a black eagle /ctinaetus 
malayensis following the leopard. The eagle on motionless, long, 
broad black wings was seen in flight, effortlessly sailing while 
following the animal. In four hours, we covered a loop of 43 km 
in jeep, sighting 53 species of birds, indicating a rich birdlife in 
Gir. An estimate of the Gir Forest Department puts the population 
of Indian peafowl Pavo cristatus at 40,000 and leopard as the 
key mortality factor. 


After breakfast, we relaxed under a big Banyan tree and there 
sighted a bird, which took us hours to identify. Some identified it 
as bank myna, others as a thrush and some others as blackbird. 
It turned out to be a blackcapped blackbird Turdus merula 
nigropileus. The bird was feeding singly hopping about rummaging 
in the mulch under shade in a typical thrush manner in the 
company of common myna Acridotheres tristis, brahminy starling 
Sturnus pagodarum, red-vented bulbul Pycnonotus cafer, 
common redstart Phoeicurus phoenicurus and jungle babblers 
Turdoides striatus. Some of the uncommon species that we 
sighted were lesser golden-backed woodpecker Dinopium 
benghalense, brown crake Amaurornis akool, black ibis Pseudibis 
papillosa, Juvenile honey buzzard Pernis ptilorhynchus, mahratta 
woodpecker Picoides marhratensis, pigmy woodpecker Picoides 
nanus, yellow-throated sparrow Petronia xanthocollis and crested 
bunting Melophus lathami. |n all, 66 species of the 310 bird 
species recorded in Gir, were sighted. 


Gir is engulfed by a large population of humans and cattle. Natural 
disasters like drought, epidemic diseases, frequent forest fires, 
cattle grazing and fragmentation of land are the threats of the Gir 
today. 


The wild flora and fauna and interacting with birdwatchers across 
the country, particularly Dr. E.A. Jayson, Scientist, Kerala Forest 
Research Institute, Peeechi, Kerala; Dr. Asad, R. Rahmani, 
Director, BNHS, Mumbai, Mr. Philip Fernandes, Margao, Goa, 
Dr. Satish and Dr. Jamal A. Khan, Aligharh Muslim University 
and Prof. Mewa Singh and his team from Mysore University, 
Mysore made Gir visit enjoyable and memorable. 


Cover : Male Sri Lanka Jungle fowl (Gallus lafayethi). This 
peculiar endemic Sri Lanka fowl remains elusive and avoids 
human beings in the neighbourhood of villages and roads, but is 
surprisingly more venturesome and convivial in remoter and 
unmolested areas. It feeds on a variety of grains, seeds of weeds 
and berries. It has a good appetite for termites and grass hoppers 
and is particularly fond of seeds of Bamboo and Strobilanthes. 
The cock’s crow is a staccato, musical, ringing chick, chaw - 
choyik, the last ik being higher in scale than the rest. 
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